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AMERICAN PHILOLOGICAL ASSOCIATION. 



Philadelphia, Pa., Tuesday, July 1'3, 1880. 

The Twelfth Annual Session was called to order at 3 o'clock p. m., 
in the hall of the American Philosophical Society, by the President, 
Professor Crawford H. Toy, of Harvard University, Cambridge, 
Mass. 

The President announced the death of Professor Joseph A. 
Turner, of Hollins Institute, Botetourt County, V"a., a member of 
the Association. 

The President also apnounced that the Executive Committee 
had appointed Mr. N. Murray, of the Johns Hopkins University, 
acting Secretary of the Association, to serve during the absence 
in Europe of the Secretary, Professor Charles R. Lanman. 

The Secretary presented a report from the Executive Committee, 
announcing the pubhcation of the Proceedings and the Transactions 
for 1879, and the election to membership of: 

Professor Minton Warren, Johns Hopkins University, Baltimore, Md. ; 
Professor Henry E. Shepherd, Superintendent of Public Instruction, 
Baltimore, Md. ; Miss A. L. Sweetser, Mount Holyoke Seminary, South 
Hadley, Mass. ; Mr. T. B. Lindsay, Boston, Mass. ; Mr. Henry C. Warren, 
Johns Hopkins University, Baltimore, Md. ; Chancellor William G. Ham- 
mond, University of Iowa, Iowa City, Iowa; Dr. E. R. Humphreys, 
Boston, Mass. ; Mr. C. P. G. Scott, Columbia College, New York, N. Y. 
Mr. Lewis H. Lapham, New York, N. Y. ; Rev. William Epiphanius 
Wilson, King's College, Windsor, Nova Scotia; Mr. R. H. Willis, Nor- 
wood, Nelson County, Va. ; Professor Thomas R. Price, University of 
Virginia, Va. ; Mr. Charles H. Woodman, New York, N. Y. ; Rev. John 
Forsyth, United States Military Academy, West Point, N. Y. ; Professor 
E. W. Blyden, Monrovia College, Liberia; Mr. J. W. Barnes, Perth 
Amboy, N. J.; Mr. J. P. McCurdy, Easton, Pa.; Dr. A. H. Edgren, 
University of Lund, Sweden; Professor Caskie Harrison, University of 
the South, Sewanee, Tenn. ; Professor C. W. Lamed, United States Mili- 
tary Academy, West Point, N. Y. 

On motion. Professor W. D. Whitney and Professor M. W. 
Humphreys were appointed a committee to arrange the hours for 
the sessions. 
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Professor F. A. March, of Lafayette College, Easton, Pa., chair- 
man of the Committee on the reform of English Spelling, appointed 
in 1875, and continued in 1876, 1877, 1878, and 1879, reported: 

Dhfe Cemmittee has net taken any offl9ial action dtiring tiife last yfear. 
Tihere has, however, been much interest in thfe reform. Tihfe Spelling 
Keferm Asso9iation met in Jaly, 1879, as a brancJh ef thfe National Edu- 
cational Ass09iation. Resolutions in favor of reform had alredy been 
past bj thfe State Tfeatihers' Asso9iations ef Pennsylvania, Massachusetts, 
New York, New Jersey, Ohjo, Iowa, Missouri, Maryland, and Virginia, 
as wel as bj thfe American Institute ef Instruction and utiier bodies ef 
tfeacJhers. Papers wer presented at this mfeeting bj Professor S. S. Halde- 
man ef thfe H,niversity of Pennsylvania, Mr. E. Jones ef Liverpool^ 
Hen. W. T. Harris ef St Louis, and Mr. S. N. D. North of ttife l^tica 
HercM. Dhey wer printed in f onetic spelling in thfe Pro9BedingB Of Ihfe 
National Educational Asso9iation. Tihfe State Tfeacliers' Asso9iation ef 
Missouri also voted to print flieir pro9feedings in fonetic type. 

In August and September Seribner's Monthly publi^t two strjking 
articls in favor ef thfe reform from Professor Lounsbery ef Yale. 

6n thfe 3d of September thfe (Jhicago Tribune appfeard in amended 
spelling thruout. On thfe 17th, thfe Some Journal of New York began to 
bfe printed with thfe following amendments : 

1. — Drop ue at flife end of wurds Ijke djalogue, catalogue, where thfe 
prfe9feding vowel is short. Tihus spel demagog, pedagog, epilog, 
synageg, etc. Change tongue for tung. When thfe prfe9feding vowel 
is long, as in prorogue, vogue, disembogue, rogue, retain f jnal letters 
ae at present. ' 
3. — Drop fjnal e in such wurds as definite, infinite, favorite, where thfe 
prfe9feding vowel is short. Tihus spel opposit, preterit, hypocrit, 
requisit, etc. When thfe prfeffeding vowel is long, as in poljte, finjte, 
invjte, ttnjte, etc., retain present form unchanged. 
3. — Drop fjnal te in wurds l|ke quartette, coquette, 9igarette. Uhus spel 

9igaret, reset, epaulet, vedet, gazet, etc. 
4. — Drop fjnal m^ in wurds Ijke programme. Tihus spel program, eriflam, 

gram, etc. 
5. — Change ^A for/ in wurds Ijke phantom, telegraph, phase. Tihus spel 
alfabet, paragraf, fllosofy, fonetic, fotograf, etc. 
P. S. — No Ohange in proper names. 

Tihey hav been.fellowd bj thfe H,tica Herald, thfe Tolfedo Blade, thfe 
Burlington Hawkeye, thfe Clfeveland Leader, and many uther papers. Tihfe 
Electrotyper, thfe Type Founder, and Uife Electrotype Journal had erlier 
mended their ways. Tihfe New York Independent, Bife Princeton Review 
thfe New England Journal of Education, and many uther pferiedicals admit 
articls in improved spelling. tj,ther papers sjlently dhange tlife spelling 
of a wurd or two, as liife Springfield Mepublican prints etiquet and program 
and thfe Princeton Review tho and altlu>. It is stated that over two hundred 
jurnals and pferiedicals in this cuntry Use a greater or les number ef 
sudh corrected spellings. 
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Uhfe Home Journal has issued a breadsjde ef letters in favor of a 
briefer spelling from, one hundred representativ authors and scholars, 
including twenty-f jve presidents ef Ifeading colleges, and representativs of 
fifty colleges from Meine to Oregon. Tihfe (Jhicago Tribiine and thfe 
National Journal of EdueaMon hav publi^t similar collections of opinions. 

Tihfe House Committee of Education and Labor at Washington reported 
a bil to empower thfe President to appoint a Commission to investigate 
and report upon thfe spelling of thfe public documents, with a view to its 
simplification, and to a joint commission with thfe government of Great 
Britain. 

In England also there has been important progres. O. large number of 
flife most eminent men hav a<:9epted offices in thfe new Spelling Reform 
Asso9iation, Max Mtiller, Murray, Darwin, Tennyson, Bain, J. H. Glad- 
stone, Lowe, Tylor, and thfe Ijke. TJhfe Asso9iation has begun to publish 
a Munthly. 

Tihfe Philological So9{ety of England has also taken up thfe reform in 
ernest, and appointed a committee to report a list of wurds nfeeding 
amendment in behalf of etymology and history as wel as orthoepy. Tihfe 
list is to bfe presented by Mr. Swfeet, tlife Anglo-Saxon scholar, on thfe 9th 
of July. It wil doutles contain sum thousands of wurds, and it is to bfe 
hoped that this Ass09iation wil bfe abl to approve it, and giv it to thfe 
public. To that end it mjght perhaps bfe desjrabl to continU thfe com- 
mittee anuther yxar. 

After a short discussion, the report was accepted and the 
committee continued for another year. 

The first paper was by Dr. E. G. Sihler, of New York City, on 
"Diogenes L^ertius and Lucian, or notes on the Tradition of 
Oriental Descent of G-reek Philosophy." 

I. In the prooemium of Diogenes Laertius two traditions are advanced : 
a. that higher thought and speculation was developed among the jidpfiapoi 
before it began among the Greeks; b. an opposing view, § 3 ff., that the 
Ev/ieaii of philosophy 'was an original work of the Greek mind, although 
its tirst germs were in the early musical culture and in the secret religious 
doctrines of the Orphic schools. Diogenes very probably represents, in 
this portion of his compilation, the encyclopedic collections of Favorinus 
of Arelate, a contemporary of Lucian in the second century after Christ. 
See Fr. Nietzsche in the Rhein. Museum, vols. 33 and 34, and Gellius, 
N. A. xiv. 6. 3. The more authoritative among modern expositors have 
refused to adopt the tradition of oriental descent: so H. Bitter, Ancient 
Philosophy, I. 160, and E. Zeller, Philosophic der Griechen, I. 30 ff. 
Much importance is attached to it, on the other hand, by Schaefer, in a 
recent treatise entitled. Quid Graeci de origine philosophiae a barbaris 
ducenda existimaverint, secundum D. Laertii prooemium exponitur (Leip. 
zig, 1877). 

II. Lucian, in his Pugitivi, considers Greek philosophy as undergoing 
a process of deterioration from its beginning. The crude speculations of 
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the Seven Wise Men and of the early Ionic thinkers are appreciated more 
highly than is the elaborate and dialectic philosophy of Socrates and his 
successors. The Orient is treated as the cradle of philosophic wisdom. 
Like Diogenes Laertius, Lucian assumes an unbroken line of communica- 
tion beginning in India, crossing into ' ' Ethiopia, " descending the Nile into 
Egypt, extending thence to the Magi and Chaldeans of Babylon and 
Assyria, thence into Scythia and so into Thrace and Greece. Schaefer in 
his dissertation seems to have overlooked Lucian. Lucian's view is shared 
by his contemporaries, such as Tatian the father (Oratio ad Graecos, 1), and 
a little later by Clement of Alexandria (Stromata i. 13 fl., v. 4, vi. 4, vii. 7). 
The view of Oriental descent is a characteristic product of the second 
century, when the syncretistic efforts of Pergamon began to point to the 
internal decay of philosophy. It was the same movement of thought 
which in the next century received a final expression in Neo-platonism. 

Professor F. A. March, of Lafayette College, Easton, Pa., then 
read a paper on " Some Points in Anglo-Saxon Phonology." 

1. Indications ev sonant « in Ariglo-Saxon. Swfeet saya it ia alwaya 
surd. Trautmann objects because ' ' sonant « alone can intercihange with 
r." Tihfe reasoning ev Trautmann waa criti9Jzed. Sum eviden9e ev sonant 
s waa however pointed out in wfeak perfects Ijke lys-de compared with thoae 
Ijke eyste. 

3. Uhfe cembinationa ea, eo. It haa bfeen ttsttal to distinguish diffhenga 
from breakings bj puting an ac9ent over thfe last leter ev diffhenga, as in 
Grfeek. Uhis notation ia net intended to de9Jde that thfe last leter ia thfe 
most prominent in every wurd. But sum ev thfe yui)ger Qermana ar cerect- 
ing every one who ttaea thfe notation, aa being mistaken about thfe pronun- 
9iation. Tihey woud hav an ac9ent always on thfe first leter. If it ia 
intended to indicate nJ9etiea ev pronun9iation, there shoud bfe diferent 
notation fer diferent clasea ev wurds and for thfe same wurd in diferent 
ages and authors. 

3. Tihfe conjugation ev weaxan. Sievers cala it a redilplicating verb, 
becauae, hfe saya, thfe perfect haa not bfeen found in thfe form w6x. Exam- 
pis ev w6x wer givn (Mat. xiii, 7, Rid. v. 3), and it waa argued that 
weaxan is a breaking, and to bfe conjugated with thfe corespending verb 
in uther languagea. 

Remarks were made upon this paper by Professor S. S. Haldeman, 
Professor W. D. Whitney, and Professor M. "W. Humphreys. 

Professor F. A. March, of Lafayette College,' Easton, Pa., read 
a paper on "The Point of Viewin King Lear." 

lacJh character in Shakespfeare spfeaks from hia own point ev view, yet 
in bringing all tliis varjety to ttnity in any play, thfe artist Shakespfeare 
haa a sipgl point ov view ev his own. Every thing in Romeo and Juliet 
apfeara to flife spectator as it dua to a yutli. Juliet, thirtfeen yfeara old, 
ia old, enuf. In Hamlet wfe sfee thfe wurld as it looks to one just entering 
thfe batl ev Ijfe. Tihfe fetJier ev our Ophfelia ia a superfluous old Polonius. 
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Up to this age readers ev poetry feagily accept thfe point ev view. But 
Shakespteare grows older. In Macbeth and Othello thfe general point ev 
view ia that ev men ov midl age. Hhfe larger number ev rfeaders ev 
poetry hav had no sucili expferien9ea. In Lfear tiife wurld ia sfeen from thfe 
point ov view ov an infirm old man, an insane man, and a king. 

Tihia point ov view ia so peculiar, and Shakespfeare's triumf in present- 
ing tiife drama from it, ia so wunderful, that it ia wurtiiy ov spe9ial con- 
sideration. 

Hhfe gist ev tiife story ia Uiat an old king, ffeelitig Uis powera to bfe 
failing, divjdea hia kingdom betwfeen two dautera, reaerving to himself 
thfe rjht to liv in their familiea with a hundred knjhts. Hhfe dautera tjre 
ov him and hia knjhts, and tel him hfe must do without so large a spe9ial 
folowing. Tihis trfeatment drjvea him insane. Hfe beeuma a wanderer. 
Q third dauter, whom hfe had disinherited, cuma to aid him, and is 
unsue9esf ul and they dje together. 

Supoae now wfe look at this story from thfe point ov view of thfe yung 
folks, ov thfeae new-maried cuples, who hav to entertain thfe old king and 
his hundred knjhts. Tihis ia thfe way they look at it. 

— your all-licens'd fool, 
(And) other of your insolent retinue 
Do hourly carp and quarrel. 

— this our court, infected with their manners. 
Shows like a riotous inn ; 
What need so manj'? 
By day and night he wrongs me. 

Change thfe sex ev Lfear. Hardly any point ov view ia more familiar in 
literature than thfe marled man'a view of thfe wurying muther-in-law. 
Many rfeaders woud bfe prompt to say, Thfese children hav a hard tjme 
ov it. Shekespfeare dus not disgjse this. Hfe shows us thfe king in his 
unrfeason, his pasion, his wurying, his dominfeering. How then dus hfe 
bring us to aC9ept his point ev view? 

Hhfe 9entral sour9e ev this power sfeems to bfe thfe perfect uteran9y ov 
thfe king, thfe feaae and copiusnes with which he givs intense expresion to 
hia ffeelings. 

Hfe is rfegal withal, every incJh a king; and, in thfe first S9fene, as wfe 
hfear him dispensing kingdoms and curses so grandly and so strengly, wfe 
giv thfe reina to imagination, and bid farewel to thfe rfegions ov commun 
sense, aa tho wfe wer lisening to thfe hferoa or gods ev Aeschylus. 

Tihfe difficulty ov kfeeping us in sympathy with thfe old king afterwards 
is met bj showing thfe yung folks cemiting crjmea toward feacih uther 
abhorent to human natilre, so that no one thijjks ov questioning thfe justi9 
ov their father's reproacihes and curses. 

And, f jnaly, at thfe crjsis ov thfe play, at thfe tempest, thfe whirlwind ov 
his pasion, when conversation with uther men must nfeeds bfe pitiful or 
lafabl, thfe powera ov natilre, njht, and storm, and darknes fil thfe stage; 
rain, wind, thunder, f jre becum thfe old king's interloc&tora. Wfe sfee 
thfe hevns taking part agenst us, and thfe gods kiling us for sport, aa 
wanton beys kil fljes. It woa a mater ov course that Shakespfeare, who 
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coud cary us with the king to su((h hjhts ev frantic pasion at thfe wounds 
eferd to his imagination and kingly pride, shoud bfe abl to kfeep us with 
him in his truly hiiman wo at thfe deth ev thfe dauter hfe luvd. Tfearg shed 
over Cerdfelia nfeed no explanation. But Lfear'g perfect uteran9y in gen- 
tlnes is as noti^abl as that in pasion. 

Dhis greatest ev Shakespfeare'a plays must, l{ke uther greatest wurks ev 
art, bfe taken bj most ev us with a large mesllre ev faith. Wfe never hav 
been old men. Wfe never hav had thankles dauters. Wfe never hav 
been insane. Wfe do net feven know bj observation how tlife insane act 
and talk. 

It is a curious inqujry whether Shekespfeare did this wurk f rem fan9y, 
er whether it embodies expferien9es ; whether hfe had wacht and studied 
an insane frend; whether hfe had a fhankles dauter, and a Cerdfelia, to 
whom, a hapier than Lfear, hfe left his litl kingdom. 

Professor S. S. Haldeman of the University of Pennsylvania, 
Philadelphia, Pa., read a paper on " English Words formed by 
Paresis or the Neglect of Parts." 

After words have been lengthened by the addition of parts, the process 
of shortening commences; and when both forms remain, the language is 
often enriched with synonyms which acquire variations of meaning, as 
between 'movement' and 'moment,' 'fragile' and 'frail.' The paper 
contains a list of about five hundred English words formed in this 
manner. 

Remarks were made upon this paper by Professor W. D. 
Whitney, Professor M. W. Humphreys, Dr. Howard Crosby, and 
Dr. E. G. Sihler. 

A paper by Dr. A. H. Edgren, of the University of Lund, 
Sweden, entitled "A Statistical Exhibit of Kindred Teutonic 
Words in German and English with reference to their Consonant 
Relations," was read, in the absence of the author, by Professor W. 
D. Whitney. 

The object of this paper Was to illustrate the phenomena of the so-called 
Grimm's Law, or the rotation of mutes in Germanic language, so far as 
they are exhibited by the comparison of modern German and modern 
English, by complete lists of English words with the corresponding German 
ones — each English word being accompanied by its Anglo-Saxon original, 
and each German word by its Old High German original, so far a;s these 
are traceable. 

After an introduction on the general subject of Grimm's Law, especially 
in its second part, stating the changes from general German to High 
German, and on the exceptions to it, the dialectic varieties of High 
German, the relation of modern German to Old High German, and that 
of English to Anglo-Saxon, the detailed comparison of words is taken up, 
in the order: 1. palatal mutes, fricatives, and nasals; 2. lingual mutes and 
fricatives; 3. labial mutes and fricatives; 4. nasals (non palatal), semi- 
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vowels, and li. The comparison starts from the German word generally, 
because of the fuller forms of the German. Initial, medial, and final 
consonants are considered separately. For example: under the head of 
German k are given first the English words which show a corresponding 
A:-sound (however written), under the divisions of initial (58 words), medial 
(50), and final (19); then, in like manner, the English words showing a 
cA-sound, a ^-sound, a ,;'-sound, a, t or th sound (rare and anomalous), and 
a loss of the sound — and so on with the other letters. 

As the paper is expected to be printed in full in the Transactions, a 
more detailed analysis and abstract is not called for here. 

The Treasurer, Charles J. Buckingham, Esq., presented his 
report, showing the receipts and expenditures of the past year. 
(See p. 34.) 

The Chair appointed President William C. Cattell and Dr. 
Howard Crosby a committee to audit the Treasurer's report. 

The committee on the hours of meeting reported in favor of the 
arrangement of sessions as follows : from 9 o'clock to 1 ; from 4 to 
6; and from 8 to 10. 

On motion the report was approved. 

A recess was then taken from 6 until 8 o'clock. 

Philadelphia, Tuesday, July 13, 1880. 

Evening Session. 

The Association met at 8.30 p. m. 

The Secretary announced the election to membership of : 
Dr. Isaac H. Hall, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Dr. Julius Sachs, of New York City, read a paper entitled 
" Observations on Lucian." 

To appreciate the artistic quality of Lucian's writings it does not suffice 
to obtain a general conception of the various literary and social conditions 
of his time ; each treatise of his must be carefully analyzed, and his mental 
attitude carefully ascertained. Schwarz, starting from this principle, 
endeavors to reconstruct a more tangible, consistent Lucian for us than we 
have hitherto had. The excessively detailed research which he has 
instituted has led to various inconsistencies that mar the success of his 
efforts. The writings should be considered by groups, not as individual 
treatises. 

Two instances will serve to point out conclusions, resulting from the 
method of separate investigation, which the author of this paper cannot 
assent to. Schwarz considers the Nigrinus a satire, not a true portrayal of 
the character of that philosopher. His argumentation, plausible as it may 
seem, fails to take into consideration the introductory epistle to Kigrinus 
2 
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which is genuine, and cannot be so construed as to form the introduction 
to a satiric essay. 

Sommerbrodt rejects the biography of Demonax as a treatise of Lucian ; 
he refers merely to its blundering description, whilst he commends the 
Nigrinus for its delicacy of observation and pregnancy of characterization. 
The difference of style is however readily to be accounted for: the latter 
is an artistic production intended to please by its form as well as by its 
contents; the biography of Demonax is an unfinished ^Swf, for which form 
of composition a generally prevailing scheme must have existed, admitting 
of but slight variation. 

Remarks were made upon this paper by Dr. Howard Crosby. 
The Annual Address was delivered by the President, Professor 
Crawford H. Toy. 

After congratulating the Association on the favorable circumstances 
under which this session had begun, and commending the American 
Journal of Philology, established and mainly supported by members of the 
Association, the President spoke in substance as follows: 

The plan of our society includes the investigation of all families of 
languages, and at present instead of having a division into sections devoted 
to particular families, all papers are read before the whole body. This 
system, which is not without its disadvantages, has, however, the advantage 
of keeping each member in sympathy with the progress in various direc- 
tions of linguistic rese£^rch. I need offer, therefore, no apology for taking 
as the subject of my address the study of the Semitic languages. The 
claims of this study on a linguistic society are obvious. Not only are these 
languages interesting in themselves in their grammar and literature, but 
they are necessary in the study of general grammar. Their differences 
from the Indo-European languages make it important that they should be 
taken into consideration in attempts to construct a science of language ; 
any science of language founded solely or mainly on the Indo-European 
family must be imperfect and erroneous. In the character of its roots, 
the structure of the noun and verb and of the sentence, the Semitic group 
offers much that is peculiar, and the investigation of these phenomena has 
resulted in the discovery of principles that are to be regarded as contri- 
butions to the science of language. It may be added that recent 
achievements in the direction of grammatical historical research are of 
extreme interest. Two new Semitic languages have been discovered and 
their grammars constructed, namely, the Babylonian-Assyrian and the 
Sabean; a very important non-inflecting tongue, the Accadian, has been 
exhumed, with a large and valuable literature; and traces of still another, 
to which the name of "Hittite" has been provisionally given, have been 
found; and it is to Semitic scholars that the decipherment and interpre- 
tation of the Cypriote inscriptions is largely due. The thrillingly 
interesting historical and mythological results that have been reached in 
connection with these researches are familiar to us all. 

It is an unwelcome, but undeniable fact that the scientific study of the 
Semitic languages has lagged behind that of the sister Indo-European 
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family. One reason for this is that the interest in this group has pertained 
chiefly to the Hebrew, and study in this language has been fettered by 
ecclesiastical interests. All honor to the noble scholars in Europe and 
America of all faiths who have devoted themselves to it, and to the spirit 
of true religion which has fostered it; yet we know that, with the purest 
intentions on men's part, an inflexible set of ideas is unfavorable to free 
investigation, without which there can be no progress. The history of 
Semitic, particularly Hebrew, study illustrates this. 

Jewish grammatical study began in the first centuries of our era as a 
mere chronicling of facts for the benefit of the synagogal reading, and 
retained this mechanical character through the periods of Syrian and 
Arabian influence, and up to the time of Ellas Levita, who first took 
decided stand against the traditional views, and reached something like a 
correct opinion as to the origin of the Hebrew vowel points. The early 
Christians were not friendly to the study of Hebrew; they were content 
with the Greek translation of the Old Testament, and fancied that the 
Jews were disposed to alter the original text in a polemical interest. 
Origen studied Hebrew, but Jerome is the first Christian of whose Hebrew 
scholarship we know anything definite. He groaned and wept in the 
Syrian desert over the rasping gutturals, but persevered, and became a 
respectable, it may be said a remarkable scholar; his great contemporary, 
Augustine, preferred to expound the Psalms in the Sepluagint, including 
the unintelligible translations and transliterations of the titles. 

From Jerome's time Christian study of Hebrew suffered eclipse till the 
fifteenth century, when, under the revival of learning, Reuchlin and 
others earnestly pursued it, and it received a further impulse from the 
religious movement set on foot by Luther. There were some, however, 
who shrank from it with horror, saying that "a new language had been 
invented, and whoever learned it immediately became a Jew ! " During 
the sixteenth century the study went on quietly, but in the next century 
made a great step forward, partly by the pursuit of various Semitic dia- 
lects, partly by the wonderful discovery that the common Hebrew letters 
were not the original ones. The history of the discovery is an exciting 
one. A manuscript of the Samaritan Pentateuch, written in Samaritan 
or old Hebrew characters, comes over to Europe. The Frenchman, Ludo- 
vicus Cappellus, examines it and announces his startling conclusion in a 
book, which he first sends to the venerable Buxtorf at Basle. The latter 
earnestly opposes its publication. Finally, by Erpenius' advice, Cappellus 
publishes his work, which raises a storm of controversy. Buxtorf, the 
son, replies in a learned work. The battle rages a hundred years. At 
last the scholarly public indorses Cappellus, and things go on quietly 
again. Meantime, the study of Syriac, Samaritan, Arabic, and Ethiopic 
had been begun with ardor, and England was foremost in Semitic science, 
under the impulse given by the new discoveries and in the spirit of the 
great national movement that marked that century, which was largely 
religious. 

Next came the eighteenth century, the period of quiet investigation of 
principles, often unjustly stigmatized as a merely skeptical and negative 
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period; it was a time of philosophical reflection, but not of great progress 
in linguistic resources and methods. It must be borne in mind tliat the 
science of language did not yet exist. Finally, in our own century, 
Semitic study has advanced rapidly, chiefly in Germany and Prance, but 
also greatly in England and somewhat in this country. In the last quarter 
of a century especially, England has done good work in this department, 
spurred on by the rich discoveries in Babylonia; before that, it had done 
little, and in its linguistic position was regarded with contempt by the 
Germans, of which feeling there is an amusing exhibition in the little 
joust between Henry Ewald and the Cambridge professor, Samuel Lee, 
about forty years ago. 

All along the line of history we can see the hampering effect of tradi- 
tional opinions. At the present time there are many workers, capable of 
accomplishing much for science, whose work is unfruitful because not 
free. We need an unbiased spirit of investigation, careless of results, and 
only anxious to discover truth. Further, we need for our science a broad 
Semitic culture, wide study of all the dialects. It is unnecessary in this 
day to say that he who knows only one language does not know that. 
Those of us who have the time must not content ourselves with pursuing 
one dialect, though we may make a specialty of some one; but we must 
seek to get a firm hold on the grammatical structure of all or of all the 
principal dialects. In this way we shall the better acquire an enthusiasm 
for the purely linguistic side of the study, without which our hard-worked 
teachers and clergymen will not be able to keep it up. 

The time allotted to this occasion allows only a short reference to the 
attractive questions that this department of linguistic science offers to the 
student. There are the problems of grammar, and especially of Semitic 
comparative grammar, pertaining to phonology, morphology, and syntax. 
There are many questions relating to the form and use of the verb 
especially, awaiting full investigation; for example, the formal origin and 
the signification of the perfect and the imperfect, the latter a point of 
great importance. Then there are comparisons with other groups of 
languages, and the determination of the relation between them and ours; 
for example, the so-called sub-Semitic languages and the Egyptian. Com- 
parison is also to be made with the Indo-European family. It is only by 
observing the differences between these widely divergent groups that we 
can properly comprehend the character of the phenomena in each. 

Another sort of work of which there is great need is the editing of 
manuscripts and printed books. The Hebrew and Syriac biblical texts 
have never been fixed with anything like precision, and, though the 
critical material is not as full and accurate as would be desirable, it is 
sufficient for the accomplishment of much more than has been done. 
Hundreds of Arabic and Syriac manuscripts lie in the East, waiting to 
contribute to our knowledge of the past in many directions. The field 
offered by the Phenician, Assyrian, and Sabean inscriptions is of enormous 
extent. The investigation of the history of the remote past is another 
department of labor, not purely linguistic, but inseparably connected with 
linguistic study, and finding abundant material in the field of Semitism. 
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Facts bearing on ancient migrations of Asiatic tribes have come of late in 
blinding numbers. The beginnings of history are being pushed back 
further and further, and new and perplexing problems are constantly 
arising. One of the most interesting of these questions is the nature and 
origin of the primitive Semitic mythology and the history of its welding 
with the religious systems of other races. At present, all these various 
systems are so completely fused together in the Babylonian, Syrian, 
and Phenician mythology that it seems impossible to separate them, and 
we must probably go to the South for light, and search the Arabian and 
Sabean traditions. From all these investigations we are beginning to 
understand something of the valuable traditions preserved in the early 
chapters of the Book of Genesis, possibly hints as to the earliest move- 
ments of the founders of civilization in Western Asia. All this (and I 
have mentioned only a part of what is to be done) demands an army of 
workers devoted to science, and the foundation of their work must be 
accurate linguistic training. 

The Association adjourned to 9 o'clock Wednesday morning. 



Philadelphia, Wednesday, July 14, 1880. 
Morning Session. 

The Association resumed its session at 9 a. m., the President, 
Professor Toy, in the chair. 

The minutes of the previous meetings were read and approved. 

The Secretary announced in the name of the Executive Com- 
mittee, the election to membership of: 

Mr. Samuel Garner, Johns Hopkins University, Baltimore; Mr. B. F. 
O'Connor, Johns Hopkins University, Baltimore. 

On motion. Professor S. S. Haldeman, Dr. I. H. Hall, and Dr. 
Julius Sachs were appointed to nominate officers for the ensuing 
year. 

On motion, Professor M. W. Humphreys, Professor W. D. 
Whitney, and Mr. 0. J. Buckingham were appointed a committee 
to recommend a suitable time and place for the next meeting. 

Professor W. D. Whitney, of Yale College, New Haven, read a 
paper on " Logical Consistency in Views of Language." 

Professor Whitney began with noticing the regrettable discordance of 
opinion still prevailing among students of language, even with regard to 
fundamental theoretical points, respecting which all needed evidence is 
already in hand. The cause of this lies, he thought, to no small extent, 
m carelessness of logical consistency on the part of many comparative 
philologists; it would be in great measure removed by taking up the sub- 
ject at the right end, and seeing that from certain obvious and undeniable 
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facts respecting language follow by logical necessity certain conclusions, 
which furnish a solid basis upon which to rear further doctrines. With- 
out claiming to offer considerations not already adduced, he endeavored to 
present the general subject in such a logical connection. 

One of the most palpable fundamental facts in human language is 
its diversity. Languages and dialects, unintelligible one to the other's 
speakers, are numberless, and their differences are endless, and of every 
degree ^nd character. Thus, 1. their phonetic differences, as regards the 
number and nature of the alphabetic elements and the combinations of 
these, are great, notwithstanding a certain underlying resemblance, founded 
on the virtual identity of all human organs of speech; 2. their differences 
of grammatical structure, as regards parts of speech, forms of inflection 
and derivation, and syntactical combination, are yet greater, so that no 
acceptable morphological classification, even, has yet been found practi- 
cable; and 3. their significant differences, as regards the assignment of 
certain articulate combinations to the expression of certain conceptions, 
are greatest of all, correspondences being, where not historical (dialectic), 
sporadic and accidental only: it is even conceivable that two tongues 
should agree closely in alphabet and structure and yet give a different 
name to every single idea they expressed. 

Another fact of highest consequence is that the varieties of language 
are not bound to varieties of race. Besides that there are no unmixed 
languages and no unmixed races, and that the two mixtures are not 
accordant, history shows numerous races or divisions of races that have 
come to speak tongues of foreign origin; every civilized community 
contains men of various' descent undistinguished by speech ; and no per- 
son of any race acquires its language without being placed among the 
speakers of the latter, or fails to acquire with readiness the tongue of any 
speakers, not of his own blood, among whom he may chance to grow up. 
In short, the direct relation of language is not to race at all, but to 
community. Every human being is capable of acquiring anj' human 
tongue, and only his circumstances prescribe which. That is to say, 
every one learns his language, his "mother-tongue," just as truly as any 
other which he may master later. Those who deny this are able to do so 
only by confounding the two, usual but veiy diverse, senses of the word 
"language"; which signifies now the complex of capacities that make a 
human being able to express his thought, and now the established signs of 
thought. The former is one and universal ; the latter is various, and each 
variety is of limited use and intelligibility. 

From these two elementary facts are derived necessary inferences as 
follows: The lie between a conception and its sign is external and acci- 
dental, a mental association, formed under the guidance and after the 
example of others. There is no room for the answer •■(pvnn" to the 
question how the names of things exist. Language is not thought, but an 
instrumentality auxiliary to thought. 

Again, human language is fundamentally and entirely diverse from the 
means of communication of the lower animals, being a historical product, 
learned, indefinitely variable and extensible, while the latter is instinctive 
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and unchanging. The natural cries of animals are not comparable with 
speech, but with those natural means of human communication which 
preceded speech, and would be used by a man who had not learned 
speech. 

Again, the study of language is purely a historical branch of science, 
and not a physical. Purely historical, because not even the sounds com- 
posing language are physical entities; they are human acts, just as much 
and in the same way as significant gestures are so. 

The limited value of linguistic study as aid to ethnology lies solely in 
the probability that a linguistic community or complex of communities 
has been, from the beginning or for an indefinite period, a tolerably 
pure race-community also. Fortunately, this probability is on the whole 
greatest where the help of language is most needed. 

Another obvious and fundamental fact concerning language is its con- 
stant change : change of phonetic form, of structure, and of the significant 
value of words and forms. In accordance with the principles already 
demonstrated, this change cannot be brought about by anything else than 
the action of men, the speakers of language. The general consideration 
governing their action is convenience, and it operates in every part and 
department of speech ; in phonetics, convenience takes the form of economy 
of utterance. 

The tracing out of these changes of language, with restoration of earlier, 
and, if possible, even of primitive fonns, constitutes the historical studj' 
of language. Something of the work has been done for many families of 
speech, but by far the most for our own family, the Indo-European. And 
the result reached, according to the prevailing or Boppian school, is this: 
that all Indo-European forms are made by the accretion of elements 
originally independent ; and that the ultimate elements are so-called roots : 
i. e. signs possessing no grammatical character, whether as parts of speech 
or as forms of derivation or inflection — whether all monosyllabic or of 
more varied phonetic character being a point of altogether minor conse- 
quence. This result comes simply from an application of the processes 
seen at work in all the historical periods of the language to explain the 
products of the pre-historic period — the only scientific method. Its 
argument may be stated thus: 1. through the whole known history of 
Indo-European speech, combinations of independent elements have been 
integrated into words and sometimes into forms; and examples of forms 
of every class and age appear plainly to have been so made ; 2. no material 
of this sort is seen to have been made in any other way ; 3. there are no 
forms met with which might not have been made in this way; and hence, 
4. aggregation being thus demonstrably a real method of Indo-European 
form-making, and the only one possessing that character, and being 
adequate to the explanation of all the facts, it is sufficient and alone 
entitled to be accepted. Those who oppose this conclusion are wont to 
ignore the difference between analogical inference and mere conject- 
ure, and to assume that one man's guess as to how forms might have 
been made is just as good as another's; or to urge the fact, worthless as 
evidence, that the majority of forms cannot be satisfactorily traced to the 
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independent elements out of which they have grown. That language 
should have begun with long words possessing any trace of structural 
organization is absolutely inadmissible on theoretic grounds; for it is an 
instrumentality, and an instrumentality cannot but have had rude and 
simple beginnings. 

Moreover, the demonstration of such an origin and growth for the 
family of languages which has attained on the whole the highest grade of 
inflective structure is practically equivalent to their demonstration for all 
languages. It will take, at any rate, very strong and direct evidence to 
convince us that the history of any given family has not been essentially 
of the same character. 

The question of the origin of language, as a scientific one, is simply to 
determine how such human beings as we see and know would possess 
themselves of such an instrumentality if they received none by tradition 
from their predecessors. That they would do this is beyond question; 
the work of starting a language is not essentially different from that of 
adding to and altering language, as performed by every later generation. 
Tbe problem is practically solved by our knowledge of language and its 
history, which teaches as follows: 1. Language was brought into being 
primarily for purposes of communication; 3. it began with whatever signs 
could best be turned to account for mutual understanding, grimace and 
gesture and exclamation and onomatopoeia etc. being drawn upon accord- 
ing to their various availability, and the predominance of utterance being 
a gradvial result of its superior usefulness, as learned by experience; 
3. the first items of speech denoted that which was most capable of being 
directly signified, and hence acts and qualities, and not concrete exist- 
ences; 4. the period of root-production was a self -limited one, because 
after a time the creation of new material would become less facile than 
the variation and combination of what was already in use; 5. to correlate 
precisely the history of speech with the rest of man's development will 
doubtless never be practicable. But, at any rate, language was the indis- 
pensable means of conversion of gregarious into social life, the foundation 
of all other social institutions. Every language is itself an institution, 
one of those whose gradual formation constitutes the culture of a race. 
A social institution is a body of habits, of customary modes of action, by 
which in a certain community is attained a certain social end, regarded as 
conducing to social welfare. It grows gradually up in the contest between 
human nature and human circumstances. Its real origin and relation to 
the kindred or similar institutions of other communities is not at all 
understood by its possessors; it is apt to be regarded as a part of the 
natural order of things, even of divine revelation. In none of these or 
other characteristics is a language more different from other institutions 
than they from one another. 

The next paper was read by Rev. R. F. Weidner of Philadelphia, 
Pa., "On some Points connected with the Prophecy of Obadiah, 
with a revised Translation." 
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I. The author. Of the author of the shortest book in the 0. T., we 
really kno^ with certainty nothing except the name; and though, accord- 
ing to the Masoretes, the pronunciation is n'"13;>, i. e. servant of Jehovah, 
still about 300 years before Christ this pronunciation was not universal, as 
can be seen from the fact that the LXX. gives for it in the different places 
where the name occurs not only 'O^Sla, but also 'XfiSia, 'XjiSeia, and 

II. His date. Two theories with reference to the time of the prophecy 
are commonly held: 

(1) That the prophecy was delivered after the destruction of Jerusalem 
by Nebuchadnezzar, i. e. after B. C. 588. This view is held by Aben 
Ezra, Luther, Calov, Michaelis, Schnurrer, De Wette, Bertheau, Knobel, 
Maurer, Winer, Hendewerk, Bleek, Meyrick, and others. 

(3) That the prophet lived before 800 B. C. So Hofmann, Delitzsch, 
Keil, Kleinert, Wordsworth, Pusey, Hengstenberg, Caspari, Haevernick, 
and others. 

We decide in favor of the latter view for the following reasons: a. 
because the position of the book of Obadiah in the Canon, between that 
of Amos and that of Jonah, demands it; h. because the style is more 
antiquated. than that of the later prophets, which even Ewald is compelled 
to admit, though he uses it as an argument to show that both Obadiah and 
Jeremiah quoted an early lost prophecy; e. because it is distinctly called a 
pin, a vision. It is not a mere rehearsing of a past event. The prophet 
speaks of that which had been heard by him from Jehovah; d. because of 
grammatical considerations, for the verbs after Sk (al) in vv. 13, 13, 14, 
must be taken to be future; e. because Obadiah does not refer in any way 
to the great monarchies of the world ; they are simply strangers, and the two 
kingdoms are still supposed to stand firmly side by side. The discussion 
of the contents of the prophecy of Obadiah and its fulfillment in whole or 
part, is beyond our scope in the presentation of this paper. 

This paper was discussed by Professor C. H. Toy. 
President W. C. Cattell, of Lafayette College, Easton, Pa., read 
a paper on " The Etymologies of Lactantius." 

After a somewhat extended discussion of the point in dispute between 
Cicero and Lactantius, whether religio was derived from relig«re or religare, 
the paper quoted and discussed more briefly all the etymologies found in 
the writings of this celebrated author, showing that he was generally in 
error as to derivations from Hebrew and so frequently as to Greek and 
Latin words that his etymologies, as the editors say of many of his 
theological opinions, are cauU legendae. But even where the derivation is 
wrong it was shown that the application to the subject Lactantius had in 
hand was apt and excellent. The paper concluded with a discussion of 
the real grounds upon which the reputation of the author rests, and which 
notwithstanding his mistakes in etymology give to his writings such 
permanent value. 
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Remarks were made upon this paper by Dr. B, G. Sihler. 

Professor M. W. Humphreys, of Vanderbilt University, Nash- 
ville, Tenn., read a paper entitled "A Contribution to Infantile 
Linguistics." 

This paper presented the results of observations made upon the linguistic 
efforts of a little girl during the first two years of her life. A striking 
peculiarity of the child was, that at a certain period she could pronounce 
the palatals (k, g), but not the Unguals (t, d). The paper discussed briefly 
the causes which influence the selection of words on the part of infants, 
and gave a history of the linguistic development of the child in question, 
closing with the list of words, numbering 1133, of which she had command 
when she was just two years old. 

Remarks were made upon this paper by Professor W. D. 
Whitney. 

Professor S. S. Haldeman, of the University of Pennsylvania, 
Philadelphia, Pa., read a paper entitled " Note on the Invention 
of Words." 

Singing birds hav a singing organisation, but monkeys, with organs 
much like those of man, lack a speaking brain and remain speechless. 
When very young, a child sings for pleasure, and before he has the use of 
words, will seize a rope on the deck of a ship and emit excited tones 
among those of the sailors, on occasions of excitement and activiti. 

There is an opinion that children born without defect, in an island of 
deaf mutes, woud not acquire speech; but, on the contrari, it isprobabl 
that, as gregarius animals, they woud begin to speak as soon as speech 
woud be found useful, and woud develop a language sufficient for their 
wants, as their social instincts woud make them gregarius and not solitari. 
If Chinese, they woud scarceli use r, or, if Cherokees, fall upon b or p. 

Words invented by a child must be distinguisht from such as ar givn 
to it. ' Moo-cow ' is not a child's word for a cow, but insted, the child 
whose first words are here recorded, used the simpl sound 'm;' a voiced 
scraping in the throat indicated a horse, a different scraping ment a duck 
— imitativs which were not translated into speech-words. 

The rati of the metl wheels of a toy cart was 'b-bh,' the b fulcral to 
start the essential bh — a vocaliti forced thru the lips, like German w. This 
became the word for a wheel, and for eni wheeld vehicl; and 'go b-bh' 
ment — to ride in a carriage, as ' go tshu-tshu ' ment — to go by railway 
cars. 

The voiceless form of b-bh (p-ph, ir-(j>) was suggested by the act and 
sound of smoking, and became the word for smoke, steam, clouds, and 
engravings of them. Afterwards, clouds in spheric masses were calld 
stones. 

A bell was 'tin-tin' — a translation of the sound into speech, and 
suggestive of ' tintinate.' A railway engin was lookt at with the imitation 
' tsh-tsh-tsh ' (ofn accompanid by a rythmic motion of the hand) and this 
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became the speech-word ' tshu-tshii.' Of two toy engins one was his ' nice 
tshu-tshu;' to another he saw in a shop he addrest the words 'goodby 
tshu-tshu ' on leaving, and when this was sent to him in DemerSra some 
months later he recognised it and named it his ' goodby tshu-tshu.' His 
adjectives were ' nice ' and ' bad,' 'big' and ' little,' and in the use of the 
latter pair he often used a coarse tone with ' big ' and a fine one with 
'little.' 

Fond of throwing objects into water, he calld the sound of striking 
'boom,' which was extended to mean throw, strike, fall, spill, without 
reference to the sound. Similarli, his form of the word spoon was applied 
par excellence to icecream, his favorit food taken with a spoon;' and 
' kernen ' (colonel, the name he applied to his father) became the name of 
porridge, which was prepared for his father, and also of the kind of dish 
which contained it. 

Perhaps because born in the tropics, he had no trouble with cay and 
gay, and he preferrd Italian ah, as in fSn, Ifimp, cfitch. 

This paper was discussed by Professor W. D. Whitney and 
Professor M. W. Humphreys. 

Dr. Isaac H. Hall, of Philadelphia, Pa., read a paper on " The 
Declension of the Definite Article in the Cypriote Inscriptions." 

The riddle of the Cypriote Inscriptions up to this time is not completely 
solved. Not to mention the particular knots which occur in simdry 
inscriptions whose purport is well known in the main, or those places 
where no final test has put a last word to discussion, there remain a few 
inscriptions whose general purport is a puzzle, some whose characters have 
not been made out, and some which, though every character is known, 
refuse to yield any intelligible combinations. Chief of these puzzles are: 

(1.) The longest inscription in the Cesnola collection, which is in part 
quite plain, but which presents some unique difficulties; though there is 
scarcely a doubt about the reading of any character. 

(3.) The " Naked (or Bearded) Archer" of the British Museum, which, 
ifi spite of Dr. W. Deecke's attempt published in The AtJiencmm, of May 
33, 1880, and thought by him to be a complete success, is yet unread; for 
Dr. Deecke's reading depends upon some arbitrary forcing of several 
characters to read what they demrmstrably cannot. 

(3.) One other important inscription in the British Museum is' still the 
subject of discussion and doubt, though parts of it are plain. 

(4.) One of the new, unpublished inscriptions in the Cesnola collection 
is still unread, though it will probably yield to perseverance; as its main 
difficulties appear to consist in determining the several characters. 

(5.) The same is true of several minor inscriptions (unpublished) of the 
new Cesnola collection. 

Thus any attempt to construct a vocabulary or grammar of the Cypriote 
inscriptions must be made subject to future revision or correction from 
the unwrought material ; to say nothing of possible further discoveries. 

In this paper the author used only such material as he himself had been 
able to see and study in the original, on the very stones, terra cottas, and 
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bronzes themselves. That, however, included all but perhaps three or four 
minor inscriptions out of nearly two hundred in all. In reaching the 
conclusions presented, the author also rejected every doubtful case. Yet 
these results are based upon about seven-eighths of the entire material — 
includifig the doubtful and the unread in the sum total. 

The Cypriote syllabary consists of characters representing open syllables, 
i. e., syllables, ending with a vowel. Of these, five represent the simple 
vowels, a, e, i, o, u, with no distinction between long and short. The 
others represent a single consonant followed by a vowel, with no distinction 
between smooth, middle, and rough in the mutes. Thus the same 
character may stand for ke, ye, xe, k-v, yv, xn- As far as discovered, the 
syllabary is complete for the consonants h, t, p, I, r, m, s; that is, it has a 
character for each of these in combination with each of the five vowels. 
The n series lacks only nu; the z series lacks zi, to, zu; and the syllable ze rests 
on one example only, and therefore on probable conjecture merely; the y 
or i syllables (for there is a consonant or mobile yod) lacks the io and iu, 
perhaps as not required by the language. The digamma or ^-syllables 
lack wi and wu. Thus the syllabary is in theory tolerably compjete. There 
is one other character, read by Deecke, Siegismund, and the author, as xe, 
because, though thus an anomaly in the system (as double consonants are 
expressed by combinations of characters), it appears to have no other 
Greek equivalent. For what we may call another phase of the same reason. 
Dr. Ahrens takes it as embodying the old sampi, or the Hebrew shin. 

In transliterating, the analogy of ordinary Greek writing is not to be 
disregarded. Yet in treating this writing as a language or dialect by itself, 
a procedure to which it seems fairly entitled, there is obviously much 
liberty or play allowable in the choice between a long or a short vowel. 
With all proper regard for dialectic peculiarities, it is not clear in every 
case how such choice is to be made. The transliterator often feels that the 
best fidelity to science almost compels a resort to the indefinite quantity of 
the Boman e and o. 

As to further principles of the writing, it is only necessary to mention 
a few; the rest of those essential to our purpose are obvious. A word 
sometimes ends in the middle of a syllable; that is, its consonant is the 
end of one word, and its vowel the beginning of the next. This is 
commonest in the case of an elided proclitic. The n, or v of ordinary Greek, 
is oft«n not written, and has to be understood. Whether it was pronounced 
or not, is scarcely to our purpose here. A consonant is never doubled. 
Iota adscript (subscript) is sometimes written, and sometimes not. When 
a word ends with a consonant, its final syllable (unless joined with the 
word following) is regularly written with a character whose vowel is e. 
No note of breathings occurs. 

Another element perlmps to be taken into account in transliteration is 
the apparent versification of some of the inscriptions. This can scarcely 
be a guide, and only rarely a check. This principle has been practically 
insisted on to an extravagant and absurd extent by Bichard Neubauer, in 
one of the " Commentationea PMlologiem in Hoiwrem Theodm-i Mommseni" 
(Berlin, 1877); but that treatise shows no masterly special knowledge of 
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the subject, and scarcely added a valuable hint to the stock of knowledge 
of Cypriote writing, while some of its mistakes are unpardonable. 

The facts concerning the declension of the definite article in the writing 
were given in detail by Dr. Hall, taking each inscription by itself, and 
discussing each occurrence of the article as it came. Then followed a 
separate grouping of all the instances according to grammatical form, by 
cases, genders, and numbers, the result being that the article showed a pure 
Doric declension. In the course of the discussion, the article appeared to 
have usurped, in one or two places, the function of the relative pronoun 
Of, though strictly keeping the form of the article. The following is the 
scheme of the declension as actually occurring; no fair instance appearing 
of the neuter singular nominative, or genitive; of the dative plural 
feminine; nor of the nominative, genitive, or dative plural neuter; nor of 
the dual, in any case : 

SINGULAR. 
MaecnliDe. Feminine. Neater. 

N. 6 a — 

Gr. TW TOf 

D. TOly T(fi Ta\ Td TOif T(^ TOig — 

A. t6v rav t6 t6c^ tg)c raq rd. 

To this it is to be added that the two forms here given for the dative 
singular and the accusative masc. plural, are simply alternative 
transliterations of the same manner of writing. Also the « adscript or 
subscript is frequently omitted from the dative singular; but that is merely 
a variation in writing, as is shown in the tabulated discussion (here 
omitted), and not a real variation in form. 

Remarks were made upon this paper by Professor M. W. 
Humphreys. 

Rev. R. F. Weidner, of Philadelphia, Pa., read a paper ''On 
the Study of the Bible." 

Above all other men, the clergyman ought to study the Bible as a 
philologist. We live in an age of knowledge, and it must in justice be 
added, in spite of occasional superficiality, an age of widely diffused 
learning, and if in the present day clergymen wish to be abreast of the 
scientific progress made in Semitic studies, they must find time for study, 
and having found the time, limit the extent and concentrate the scope of 
thteir studies. 

In my remarks I will only refer to three tools which the clergyman 
should learn to handle intelligently and skillfully. 

I. The English Bible. As a rule, clergymen do not pay sufficient 
attention to the daily study of the authorized version of the Bible. I am 
strongly persuaded, that except in the case of the most advanced scholars, 
much more may be learned from the habitual, frequent, and copious 
reading of the Scriptures in the English version, than from the laborious 
perusal of them in an unfamiliar tongue. 

In the present day, when an intelligent knowledge of the text of the 
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Scriptures is widely spread, .it is particularly necessary to beware of 
quoting a text on any critical point without knowing whether the original 
will bear the interpretation which the English may seem to suggest. 
Invaluable assistance in this respect has recently been placed at our dis- 
posal by the "Various Renderings and Readings Bible," edited by Messrs. 
Cheyne, Driver, Clarke, and Goodwin, published by Eyre & Spottiswoode, 
London, which gives in the form of foot-notes all the variations of any 
consequence in text or meaning, which have been recognized by the 
authoritative scholars of the ages. 

After three years of daily use, I would select this volume as the best 
edition of the English Bible, philologically, that any scholar can possess. 
And what I have said of this edition of the English Bible applies with 
the same force to the matchless German of Luther's Version, with iis 
Various Renderings and Readings, as edited by Stier and Theile in their 
Polyglot edition of the Bible, a copy of which ought to be in every 
scholar's library. 

II. The Greek Testament. It is scarcely necessary for me to say, that 
whatever our hearers may do with translations, ministers at least should 
read the N. T. in the original, critically and with ease. 

No one can expound the Scriptures with authority when he draws his 
knowledge at second-hand from the commentators, and a student is never 
safe in the hands of any commentator. The saying of Erasmus often 
comes to mind: "When I first read the Greek N. T. with fear and a good 
mind, with a purpose to understand it and obey it, I found it very useful 
and very pleasant; but when afterwards I fell on reading the vast differ- 
ences of commentators, then I understood it less than I did before — then 
indeed I began not to understand it.'' The systematic exegetical study of 
the Greek N. T. is indispensable to "the full proof of the ministry." 

The best edition of the Greek Testament is that edited by Scrivener, 
published in the Cambridge Series of Greek and Latin Texts. 

III. The Hebrew Bible. I need not prove to this learned body that it 
is absolutely necessary for the well-educated clergyman to understand 
Hebrew. I wish all ministers, throughout the length and breadth of our 
land, would come to the same conclusion. What a brushing away of 
cobwebs and a raising of dust would there then be in hundreds of 
parsonages. We have no right to say that the study of the original 
languages of Scripture is old and dry. 

Simple as these stray thoughts may be, I have ventured to present them, 
because their importance has been deeply impressed upon me by my own 
limited experience. Almost as strong a plea could have been made for the 
study of the cognate Oriental languages, for we hold that to understand the 
Old Testament rightly, the student must have mastered the language not 
only in its classical foriii, but also in those cognate dialects which so 
frequently illustrate both the thought and idiom of the Old Testament. 
He must know not merely classical Hebrew, but also Chaldee, Syriac, 
Arabic, and the composite tongue which is the language of Jewish tradi- 
tion and Jewish exegesis. The study of the Bible, prosecuted in some 
such manner as I have indicated, is indispensable for a true interpretation 
of it. 
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The President communicated to the Association an invitation 
received from the Mercantile Library Company, tendering to the 
members of the Association the use of its rooms and library. 

President W. C. Cattell presented an invitation addressed to the 
members of the Association, by the Penn Club of Philadelphia, 
asking their presence at a reception, to be given them this evening 
at nine o'clock. 

On motion, it was resolved that the invitation be accepted, and 
this evening's session be omitted. 

The committee to nominate oflficers for the year 1880-81, 
presented nominations as follows: 

For President — Professor Lewis R. Packard, Yale College, New Haven, 
Conn. 

For Vice-Presidents — Professor Frederic D. Allen, Harvard University, 
Cambridge, Mass. ; Professor MiltonW. Humphreys, Vanderbilt University, 
Nashville, Tenn. 

For Secretary and Curator — Professor Charles R. Lauman, Harvard 
University, Cambridge, Mass. 

For Treasurer — Charles J. Buckingham, Esq., Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 

For additional members of the Executive Cornmittee — 

President William C. Cattell, Lafayette College, Easton, Pa. 

Professor Basil L. Gildersleeve, Johns Hopkins University, Baltimore, 
Md. 

Professor William W. Goodwin, Harvard University, Cambridge, Mass. 

Dr. J. Hammond Trumbull, Hartford, Conn. 

Professor William D. Whitney, Yale College, New Haven, Conn. 

The report was accepted, and the persons therein named were 
declared elected to the offices to which they were respectively 
nominated. 

The Association then took a recess until 4 o'clock. 



Philadelphia, Wednesday, July 14, 1880. 
Afternoon Session. 

The Association resumed its session at 4 p. m. 

The minutes of the morning session were read and approved. 

The Secretary announced the election to membership of: 

Mr. Ashley D . Hurt, Principal of the Male High School, Louisville, Ky. 

The President announced the appointment of Professor P. 
Stengel, as a member of the Auditing Committee, in place of Dr. 
Howard Crosby, who had left the city. 
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Mr. Charles P. G. Scott, of Columbia College, New York City, 
read a paper " On the Use of the Anglo-Saxon Particles in the 
Laws of Alfred." 

The paper gave a summary of the results of an examination of the uses 
of all the prepositions, conjunctions, and adverbs (except derivative adverbs 
of manner) contained in the Laws of Alfred, as given by Schmid (Die 
Geseize der AngeUachsen. Zweite Auflage. Levpzig, 1858), the examination 
being based on Schmid's ground-text from the MS. E, and embracing all 
his various readings from three other MSS., and selected readings from the 
first two printed texts {Lambard, A. B. 1574, Wheloc, 1644). Each word 
was separately discussed. All its various forms were given, its different 
uses illustrated by examples, and compared with its English derivative or 
substitute, and the times of its occurrence stated. The following is a list 
of the words discussed, with the number of times they severally occur. 
Variant forms are not included in the list. The spelling is normalized: 

ADVERBS OF PLACE. 



full 



in 

on 

binnan 

bOtan 

set 

bl 

be 

fram 



hfiron 


1 


Mor 


1 


utan 


1 


>ffir 


14 


uppe (uppe on) 


1 


lite 


1 


hwtfer 


3 


ofer 


1 


of 


8 


nShwier 


1 


tovd 


1 


setsamne 


1 


bflfan 


1 


inne 


6 


8etg»dere 


1 


up 


3 


lit 


5 


tSgaedere 


1 






ADVERBS OF TIMB. 






na 


3 


eft 


6 


& 


3 


}>onne 


3 


sXctd&n 


5 


sefre 


1 


ge6 (ifl) 


3 


oft 


1 


nsefre 


8 


ter 


13 


git 


1 


symle 


1 






AIJTERBS OF MANNER. 






hii 


1 


>fls 


1 


elles 


2 


swa 


13 











ADVERBS OF DEORBE. 

1 I ealles 3 | t6 1 | mS 

ADVERBS OP NEGATION. 

83 I nS 3 I n6(=nS) 



PREPOSITIONS. 



14 


of 


104 


t6 


1 


for 


11 


fore 


17 


beforan 


1 


a,r 


67 


aefter 


6 


bflfan 



13 
103 

10 
5 

14 
5 
4 
1 



ofer 

under 

beneod^an 

J)urh 

geond 

mid 

wi^ 

ymb 



7 
3 
3 
3 
3 
74 
13 
4 
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CONJUNCTIONS 








and 


334 


gif 


318 


Jjonne 


58 


ge 


4 


bfltan 


9 


])iBt 


53 


efic 


13 


swa 


34 


}>e 


3 


oMe 


47 


swilce 


3 


ser JjamJ'e 


3 


&wdeT 


1 


feSh 


4 


be J>am Jje 


3 


«fer 


1 


hwxdere 


1 


for ]>am ]>e 


5 


6d 


1 


aiddsm 


4 


for Jjam 


4 


ne 


15 


pfi 


13 


to ]>am Jje 


1 


ac 


4 


])enden 


1 


>S hwUe >e 


1 



Dr. Isaac H. Hall, of Philadelphia, Pa., exhibited a photograph 
of a stone, found in Muskingum County, Ohio, and inscribed with 
letters alleged to be similar to the Cypriote. 

Remarks were made upon this subject by Professor S. S. 
Haldeman, Professor M. W. Humphreys, and Professor W. D. 
Whitney. 

Professor M. W. Humphreys then read a paper, by Professor L. 
R. Packard, of Yale College, New Haven, Conn., on "The 
Beginnings of a Written Literature in Greece." 

The subject was introduced by some comments on an article by Professor 
P. A. Paley, in Fraser's Magazine (March, 1880), in which he maintains 
that the use of writing to multiply copies of books cannot be shown to 
have been common in Greece before 400 B. C. His arguments to prove 
this^ — that there are no proper words in Greek, as there are in Latin, for 
the ideas to read and to write, that there are no references in the writers of 
the Periklean age to the works of their predecessors, that Thukydides in 
his sketch of the early history of Greece is obliged to rest for his facts on 
"inferences, memory, and hearsay" — were criticised. His supposition, 
that the works of the early historians and philosophers were orally 
communicated to their pupils, and not put into written form until long 
after the death of the original authors, was shown to be untenable in view 
of the style and probable purpose of those works as seen in the preserved 
fragments. A series of passages was then quoted from which it appeared 
that the use of writing was evidently familiar before 460 B. C. , and that 
frequent references to books occur between 435 and 400 B. C. Some of 
the references imply the collection of a library and the exportation of 
books. The principal passages quoted were, Pind. Ol. XI, 1 f., Aesch. 
Supp. 946 1, Hdt. 5: 58, Arist. Frogs 943, 1113 f., Thuk. 1 : 97, Xen. Mem. I, 
6, 14, IV, 3, 1, Anab. VII, 5, 14. A number of passages from Plato were 
added to show how common books were, and on what various subjects, 
between 400 and 360 B. C. They were as follows: Apol. 36 D, Phaed. 97 
C, 98 B, Symp. 177 B, Gorg. 463 B, 518 B, Protag. 335 E, Phaedr. 338 D, 
330 D, 373 A, 276 C, Theaet. 153 A, 163 A, 166 O, Soph. 333 D, Polit. 393 
A, Parm. 128 D. 
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Professor F. A. March, of Lafayette College, Easton, Pa., pre- 
sented a paper on "The Dictionary of the English Philological 
Society," which was read by Dr. Cattell. 

'Dhfe Historical English Dictionary ev thfe Philolegical So9iety haa made 
good pregres daring Ihfe last yfear. Dhis ia thfe twenty-secund year ov 
wurk in celecting matferiala, but thfe first yfear ov Dr. Murrey's editorship 
under tiife arengement for its imfediete publication bj ttfe ^nive^sity ev 
©xf ord. Dhfe first volume containing A ia to bfe publi^t in 1883 ; it ia now 
redy to Al. About 500 wurkera in England hav undertaken to read books 
and copy quotationa. In America ther ar 150 wurkera, who hav under- 
taken 1,008 volftmea, thfe wurk ev 383 aufhora. American readers ar askt 
to take American aufhora, and British authora ev thfe 18th (Jenttlry. Pifty- 
fjve ev thoae taken ar British, flife rest American. Pennsylvania haa thfe 
most rfeadera (35), New York 18, Massachusetts 17, Connecticut and Illinois 
lOfeach: New Jersey and Maryland 8 feach; Michigan and California 6; 
New Hampshire and Indiana 5 feach ; Ohjo, Wisconsin, Delaware, Kansas, 
and Kentucky 3 Bach ; uther states 1 featih ; and ther ar 3 American rfeadera 
in Japan, 2 in Canada, 1 in Italy. 

About 580,000 printed slips to copy quotationa upon hav bfeen sent out, 
385,000 hav bfeen returnd fild up, 100,000 more ar nfearly redy, and thfe 
whole return wil probably bfe nfearly half a milion. Ther wer from former 
yfeara about two tuna ov slips en hand. Tihfe editora begin to think they 
hav a suplj fer thfe wurda ov general literature, tho tiier ar stil meny 
famous books which ought to bfe red. 

Rfeadera ar now most nfceded for trfeatisea in S5ien9, art, cemerf, 
navigation, etc., and espe^ialy for books in whicHi terma from Darwiniam 
and kindred modea ov thought ar ilaed. American rfeadera ar now askt 
to take up wurka ov this kjnd, er curent pferiodicala, aa wel aa to go on 
with thfe older literature. Qircfllara ar now sent out asking information 
about particular wurda whoae slips prove insufifient. Dr. Murray also 
wants a duzen more sub-editora. Veluntfeera ar askt to send thfe tjtla ov 
books they ar wiling to undertake to Professor March, at Easton, Pa. 

A paper by Professor W. F. Allen, of the University of Wis- 
consin, Madison, Wis., on "The Battle of Mons Graupius," was 
read by Dr. B. G. Sihler. 

The account of the battle of Mons Graupius, in the 35th, 36th, and 37th 
chapters of Tacitus' Agricola, is the most difficult passage in this work, 
and has never been satisfactorily elucidated. The account is itself obscure, 
and the text is in several places corrupt and even unintelligible. 

The name, by an error of the early editions, usually appears as Qrampim: 
but this name finds no support, either in manuscripts or in Scotch geography. 
The name Grampian Hills is a modern appellation, derived from this 
erroneous reading; and it is obvious, from the context, that the battle 
took place near the sea, no doubt somewhere upon the coast of Fifeshire. 

The 35th chapter contains an account of the disposition of the troops. 
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and presents no difficulty, except in the phrase comnnarius equea, which is 
interpreted by most recent editors as meaning that the war-chariots were 
a form of cavalry. The expressions used by Csesar (B. U. IV. 24, 33; V. 
13) plainly distinguish the two, and it is better, with the earlier editions, to 
insert et. This will make the account of the battle, in the next chapter, 
much more intelligible. It should be observed that Agricola's front line 
was composed exclusively of auxiliaries, and it will appear that these 
alone took part in the battle ; his legions of Roman troops were held in 
refeerve throughout. The Britons were on a hill-side, with their front in 
the plain. 

The course of the battle was favorable to the Romans at every stage, 
and they never received any serious check. Nevertheless there were four 
distinct crises. First, in the skirmishing eminus, it was soon seen that the 
Britons could not be repulsed; Agricola therefore sent in some auxiliary 
cohorts, and turned the engagement into a hand-to-hand fight, cominus. 
The Britons in the plain were at once routed, and in their flight the cavalry 
joined, while the war-chariots prolonged the contest by uniting with the 
infantry upon the slope of the hill. 

The last half of the 36th chapter, beginning Interim eguitum turmae, 
presents serious difficulties. Most recent editions consider these twrmae 
to have been Roman, and, as the Roman cavalry certainly was not put to 
flight, they insert ut heiorefugere, thus making the flight refer to the war- 
chariots; they further refer the check, haerebant, to the Romans, and, 
consistently with this idea, change eguesires to aequa nostris in order to 
indicate that the battle had thus far gone against the Romans. This is 
proved not to be the case by the fact that at the beginning of the next 
chapter the Romans are referred to as vincentium. It is better, therefore, 
as above, to consider the equitum turmae to have been the Britons : to make 
Iiaerebani agree with covinnarii; and to consider the rest of the chapter a 
description of the confused half -cavalry action that ensued. The reading 
of the corrupt phrase diu aut atante is easily corrected to clivo astantes ; 
here Halm's reading, astantes, is better (referring to the Britons) than 
Kritz', instantes (referring to the Romans). This was the second crisis, when 
the war-chariots joined with the infantry of their countrymen, and for 
a moment caused recsntem terrorem. The third is the attempt of the 
Britons to take the victorious Romans in the rear, at the beginning of 
the 37th chapter: and the fourth, when the Britons made their last effort, 
and brought the pursuing Romans to a stand in a piece of woods. Even 
here Agricola did not find it necessary to bring up his legionary soldiers, 
but overcame the resistance with the aid of some auxiliary cohorts which 
had until now been kept in reserve. 

The committee on the time and place of meeting recommended 
that the next session be held at Cleveland, Ohio, Tuesday, July 12, 
1881, at 3 P.M., but left the matter open and subject to modification 
by the Executive Committee. 

On motion, the report was adopted. 
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The Secretary announced, on behalf of the Executive Committee, 
the election to membership of: 

Professor Franklin Taylor, High School, Philadelphia, Pa. 

The auditing committee reported that the accounts of the Treas- 
urer had been compared with the vouchers and found correct. The 
report was accepted. 

The Association then adjourned to Thursday morning, the evening 
session being omitted to enable the members to attend the reception 
given by the Penn Club. 

Philadelphia, Thursday, July 1.5, 1880. 
Morning Session. 
The Association resumed its session at 9 a. m. 
The minutes of the last session were read and approved. 
The Secretary announced that the Executive Committee had 
elected as members of the Association: 

Professor James S. Blackwell, University of Missouri, Columbia, Mo. ; 
Professor A. F. Fleet, University of Missouri, Columbia, Mo. 

Professor C. H. Toy, of Harvard University, Cambridge, Mass., 
read a paper on " The Hebrew Termination un as a Means of 
Determining Date." 

Of old forms in Hebrew that are of interest in the study of general 
Semitic grammar, those which offer the richest material for historical 
investigation are certain verb-forms in n, namely the third person plural 
of the Perfect, and the third and second persons masculin plural of the 
Imperfect in un, and the second singular feminin of the Imperfect in 
in. Of these the forms of the Perfect and the Imperfect singular are 
rare; we may for our purpose treat all together, making special mention, 
where necessary, of one or another. They occur somewhat over 300 
times in the Old Testament, being found in all the books except Leviticus, 
Obadiah, Jonah, Haggai, Song of Songs, Lamentations, Ecclesiastes, 
Esther, Daniel (Hebrew), Ezra (Hebrew), Nehemiah, and First Chronicles. 
What is the history of their use? In the first place, they are pure Hebrew 

there is no grammatical objection to their Hebrew character, and they 

are not here the result of foreign influence. As to their grammatical 
character, comparison of all accessible Semitic dialects leads to the 
conclusion that the primitiv terminations were una and ina; these are 
retained only in Arabic, while in Aramaic they hav become un and in, in 
Assyrian largely, in Hebrew generally, and in Ethiopic always, u and i. 
Some difliculty, indeed, arises from the fact that, on the supposition (from 
various considerations, altogether probabl) that the plural termination is 
really a noun-termination, we should expect it in Hebrew to agree with 
the noun, and sound um instead of un; but, both here and in the in we do 
not know the origin and relation of the m and n, and cannot allow this 
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apparent discordance to set aside the plain results of comparison of the 
forms in the various dialects. These terminations, then, may be Hebrew, 
and moreover, must be. The only foreign influence to vphich they could 
be referred is the Aramaic, and for this they are both too early and not late 
enough — that is they occur in passages that preceded any linguistic 
influence of Aramaic on Hebrew, and do not occur in the late books that 
exhibit the most marked Aramaizing tendencies. When precisely the 
Aramaic began to affect the Hebrew it is hard to say, but the traces of its 
influence do not begin to appear in the literature that has survived till 
about the time of the Babylonian Exile, after which they become more 
and more frequent down to the third or second century B. C. But 
these terminations appear in quite early passages, such as the old law-book 
in Ex. xx-xxiii, and they are absent from the late, Aramaizing books of 
Esther, Ecclesiastes and others. In the next place, they represent the 
classical Hebrew of the times in which they appear. They are not local 
or dialectic, for example. They are naturally more frequent in the southern 
than in the northern writings (if indeed we can now distinguish these), 
since the former comprise the body of the Old Testament: but they are 
employed freely by the northern prophets, and were doubtless familiar all 
over the land. Nor can their use be considared as a conscious employment 
of an obsolete archaism for the purpose of giving an antique coloring to 
a passage or book. Such an imitation of antiquity was not in the manner 
of the Hebrew writers. The author of Chronicles, in attempting to 
describe the pre-exilian history of the nation after the later Levitical 
model, writes in the Aramaized Hebrew of his day, and freely modernizes 
words that were no longer in use; the author of Ecclesiastes writes in the 
name of Solomon, but in the dialect of his own time. When we find 
these terminations, we may conclude that they were natural to the 
authors who use them, tho they may not always hav been current in tiie 
popular speech. 

The facts of the usage are these : In the prose books there is a gradual 
diminution of frequency of occurrence from the old parts of Exodus 
down to Chronicles and Daniel. Ruth (dating probably from the exile), 
presents an apparent exception, containing un and in each thrice; but they 
are found in speeches, probably of old material. Another exception 
occurs in Exodus and Deuteronomy, which stand (with the exception of 
Joel), first in frequency. Genesis and Numbers hav relatively few 
occurrences; Leviticus none. In the prophets the periods of most frequent 
occurrence are those of I. Zachariah and Micah, about B. C. 720, and of 
Nahum and Zephaniah, about B. C. 640; Joel (date uncertain) stands first; 
the number is small after the exile, and fewest of all in Jeremiah and 
Ezekiel. Of the five poetical books. Song of Songs and Lamentations 
have none. Proverbs very few. Job a large number, evenly distributed over 
the book. Psalms not so many as Job, more than one-fourth of all the 
cases occurring in one post-exilian psalm, the civ. It appears from these 
facts that the terminations in question are obsolescent, but not obsolete in 
the Old Testament. They are most frequent in the oldest prose, and in 
the latest are almost entirely wanting. In later times they were employed 
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either in passages derived from antiquity, or in elevated and impressiv 
style, as in parts of Exodus, throughout Deuteronomy, in the second 
Isaiah, and in some of the psalms, especially Ps. civ. Beyond this the 
conditions determining thejr use are not clear. Sometimes they coincide 
with the present emphatic accents, sometimes not; often the particular 
use seems arbitrary, and we do not know how far the text has been 
modiiied by pre-masoretic editors. Their occurrence cannot be used alone 
as a means of determining the date of a writing; the older passages, in 
which they are frequent, are so mingled with later passages that other tests 
hav to be applied in order to determin where the older part begins and 
ends. 

A paper by Prof. A. C. Merriam, of Columbia College, New York 
City, N. Y., on " An Experiment in Reading Greek at Sight with 
Volunteer Classes in College," was read by President Cattell. 

This paper was an account of an experiment carried On for the last three 
years, described not because it was unique in itself, though something new 
to the writer at its inception, but because the details might prove of interest, 
if not of proiit, to educators. 

The class of 1881 of Columbia College was observed to be so much 
interested in reading the Odyssey, as Freshmen, that a favorable oppor- 
tunity seemed to be presented for putting to the test several questions of a 
practical bearing; whether, for instance, there was any inclination among 
the students towards a wider study of Greek than the prescribed course of 
three hours a week, and if so, how great; what would be the effect of 
reading extensively, mainly for the translation, as compared with the 
painstaking work done in class, or as superadded to it ; how great a facility 
in reading Homer could be acquired in this way by the end of the colle- 
giate year, etc. In Columbia College the exercises are all completed at 
one o'clock, and the students depart to their homes till the following day. 
Accordingly the announcement was made to the class that if some half 
dozen or more would volunteer for the reading of Homer from one to two 
in the afternoon twice a week, the experiment should be tried. On their 
part they were to undertake to do what their time would permit towards 
making out the translation of 100 lines for each reading, but the instructor 
expected to act the part not only of commentator, but also, in a degree, 
of a dictionary. The class assembled for the first reading directly after 
the Christmas holidays, with twenty-four members from the Freshman 
class, and five from the Sophomore. Twelve of this number withdrew 
within the first four weeks, for various reasons. The average attendance 
of the remaining seventeen to the end of the collegiate year was sixty-one 
per cent. The plan pursued in the work was to give each student a short 
passage to translate, and this was then carefully rendered by the instructor 
and commented on. The translations made by the class were found to be 
much better than was expected or contemplated; in fact, they were almost 
as good as the regular class recitations, and some who withdrew towards 
the close of year, advanced the reason that they could not continue to devote 
the time to it which such careful work required, and their scholarly pride 
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would not suffer them to make an insufficient preparation. The great 
majority, however, were unflagging in their zeal, and for the last month 
or more, at their own option and suggestion, the readings were increased 
to 135 lines at each sitting. The entire amount read was some 3350 lines. On 
the last day of meeting, the test of reading at sight was applied, and the 
result showed that such proficiency had been acquired that any part of 
the Odyssey could be read with considerable fluency. In addition to 
this, their regular work in class appeared to be strengthened, and to be 
given a wider grasp, as would be naturally expected. 

These results of the first and tentative period answered the questions 
which the enterprisie was originated to solve, with such good promise, that 
its continuance for another year seemed to be demanded, in order to 
determine what could be done with the same students, beginning upon the 
foundation which they had now acquired, and reaching out into less 
familiar and more difficult fields. 

In consequence, the class was formed on the first of November of the 
following year, and was composed of fifteen Sophomores and Juniors, 
mainly those who had pursued the course during the preceding year. It 
was believed that now, with the vocabularies which they had acquired, and 
the experience which they had had, the work could be made one purely of 
reading at sight. The result justified the belief. An especial request was 
made that no preparation be undertaken beforehand, not only that the 
experiment of reading at sight might be tested, but that the feeling 
so prevalent that a Greek sentence is a fortress to be stormed only 
when the student is arrayed in all the panoply of lexicon, commentary, 
and grammar, might gradually wear away and disappear. The meaning 
of unfamiliar words was not given them outright, but they were traced 
back to their roots, which in general the student was familiar with, and 
then by the application of the rules for suffixes the sense would be evolved 
along such connecting links as would bring into play the laws of growth 
in language, and leave the word connected in the mind with some idea 
^ready there, and so more securely domiciled for future use. In this way 
the class was able to read the first book of the Cyropaedia and a part of the 
second, the Clouds of Aristophanes, all of Anacreon and the Anacreontics, 
and extracts from Alcman, Sappho, Alcaeus, Stesichorus, Ibycus, and 
Simonides of Ceos. 

For obvious reasons it seemed quite inexpedient to join with this advanced 
class such of the incoming Freshmen as desired to pursue this course; a 
separate class was therefore formed early in December, composed entirely 
of Freshmen, and the same system as before in reading the Odyssey was 
pursued, previous preparation being required, and manfully performed 
through the year by ten members who devoted themselves to the task. 
Towards the close of the season, however, it became mainly a reading at 
sight, and 175 to 200 lines would be sometimes accomplished in the hour. 
Altogether, 4000 lines of the Odyssey were read. 

During the collegiate year just closed, the undertaking was carried on 
with larger classes and a better average attendance. Both classes were 
started at the opening of exercises in October. The advanced class was 
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composed of Seniors, Juniors, and Sophomores. The Egyptian history of 
Herodotus was read, and a practical acquaintance was formed with more 
than forty of the famous poets of the Gnomic and Lyric Schools, all being 
read at sight upon the same plan as before. 

The class just entered was requested to prepare its 100 lines of the 
Odyssey, but it was made a point now to finish that in time to devote one 
quarter of the hour to reading beyond the limit prescribed, so as to become 
accustomed to the work without preparation. This produced results so 
satisfactory that, when half the year was past, it was deemed expedient to 
drop preparation altogether, a course justified by the success attending it. 
This class read twelve and a half books of the Odyssey, about 6000 lines 
all told. 

On the last days of April an examination of both classes was held in 
writing, to determine definitely in that way the facility they had acquired 
in reading, without any assistance, the authors upon which they had been 
engaged. Writing was limited to one hour, and the amount to be translated 
was so selected that it could be fairly done within that time, without 
opportunity, for much puzzling over knotty phrases. The passages were 
taken from the authors read, but not from the parts read, the advanced 
class being examined on Herodotus I 36, Theognis 743-752, and the 33d 
Anacreontic; the other, on Odyssey I 345-359, IV 696-710, and IX 360- 
370. The papers handed in were examined and marked with the strictness 
of an ordinary class-examination, upon a basis of 100 maximum, with 
results varying from ninety-eight to eighty in the advanced class, and 
from ninety-six to seventy-four in the other. On the whole, the sense of 
the passages was fairly given, the main difliculty arising from ignorance 
of single words, which were either new, or were confounded with others 
quite similar in form ; this confusion of words being quite noticeable and 
curious, but chiefly in the first year's class. 

This experience and this practical exhibit were declared to have 
converted the experimenter to a belief that " reading at sight " in Greek 
that is not over difficult and abstract, is feasible, and in fact is actually 
attained by the methods here described. They will scarcely make one 
capable of reading with fluency the Odes of Pindar, the Agamemnon of 
Aeschylus, or the Periclean speeches of ThucydideS; but a royal demesne 
of the most delightful Greek literature flings its doors wide to the student, 
courting his entrance, and welcoming him when he comes to a seat at a 
hospitable board, instead of presenting that forbidding aspect and those 
formidable battlements commonly imagined, which must needs be stormed 
and taken at the point of the sword if approached at all. A taste for the 
literature is thus created as the difiiculties vanish, marauding expeditions 
may gradually be made into the closed precincts, and finally, when the 
student graduates he may carry with him a continual refutation of that 
question which we hear on all sides, so benumbing because so often all too 
true, " What is the use of studying Greek, when the college graduate, 
after six' or seven years* work upon it, cannot take up a Greek text he may 
not previously have read, and turn it into English? " 

The writer then proceeded to quote some passages from President 
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Porter's "American Colleges and the American Public," a work to which 
his attention had just been called, and which he had never had the good 
fortune to meet with before. Here he found advocated for adoption in 
regular class wm-k, after the Freshman year, quite the same methods he 
had been practicing with his volunteer classes, and urged in words which 
his experience had proved both wise and practicable. President Porter 
sounds the warning that we are as much in danger of " too high grammar " in 
our teaching as the English are of "too high verse-making," and recom- 
mends the experiment of wide reading in comparatively easy authors, with 
the attention directed mainly to the Import of the matter. Such a 
suggestion from such a source was believed to lend an additional interest 
to the writer's independent experiment. 

Remarks were made upon this paper by Dr. E. G. Sihler, and 
Professor M. W. Humphreys. 

Dr. B. G. Sihler, of New York City, N. Y., read a paper on 
" Vergil and Plato." 

Dr. Sihler showed the dependence of the sixth book of Vergil's Aeneid 
upon the eleventh book of the Odyssey, and called attention to the passages 
wherein Vergil departs from his older model. The analogy between 
Vergilian and Greek speculation was pointed out. , It was suggested that 
the dependence upon' Plato was more and more distinct as the lines of 
this episode went on. 

As for the purpose of this parabasis in the economy of Vergil's epic, Dr. 
Sihler thought that Vergil sought herein a convenient liUrary shift, to 
advance his narrative from the dawn of Aenean legend into the noon-day 
of Roman glory and empire; and that the metempsychosis of Plato and 
the presentation of souls with the type of their character and career fully 
expressed — awaiting a new incarnation — was a contrivance which suited 
the aim of the learned Vergil very well. 

In respect to tlie sincerity and earnestness of philosophical and semi- 
religious belief, the speaker dissented from Seller and Nettleship, in 
considering the episode of Aeneid VI. merely as a matter of erudition. 
This view seems probable when we take into account the erudition of the 
day and the learned element in the compositions of the Augustan poets. 

Remarks were made upon this paper by Professor M. W. 
Humphreys. 

On motion, it was 

BesoUed, That the thanks of the Association are hereby tendered to the 
officers and members of the American Philosophical Society for the use of 
their rooms and their attentions during the meeting, to the officers of the 
Mercantile Library and Franklin Institute for the kind invitations received 
from them, and to the Penn Club for the reception given to the Association 
in their rooms. 

On motion, the Association then adjourned. 
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